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SATURDAY, 


lume XXIV 


THE GREEK CONCEPTIONS OF 
THE AIMS OF EDUCATION 


would seem at first notice that our 


dav is so far removed from that of the an- 
cient Greeks that there would be no possi- 
‘any value accruing to a study of 
conceptions of the aims of education. 

cial needs are sO much more com- 

: life of the twentieth century so much 
strenuous, and our ideals so much 

» democratic that it would appear that 
ould have little in common with them. 
But a study of the expressions of the edu- 
cational leaders of to-day in their addresses 
and writings shows a great deal of evidence 


he conceptions of the aims of educa- 


tion as held by the ancient Greeks are still 


reflected in no little measure in the present- 
day conceptions of our educational leaders. 
In reading the addresses of these leaders 
before one of the meetings of the National 
Education 


struck with the numerous mention of and 


Association? the writer was 


allusion to the Greek conceptions. One en- 
tire address was given up to a development 
of the thought that the need of our youth 
to-day in education is an understanding of 
the old 


meet twentieth century problems. 


humanistic ideals interpreted to 
Refer- 
that 


this speaker was guided almost entirely in 


ences throughout the address? show 
her thinking by the Greek conceptions. 
Almost without exception in reading ar- 
ticles by leaders in education on subjects 
dealing with music, athletics or extra-cur- 
ricular activities, one ean expect to be 

1Proceedings of the National Education Asso 
ciation of the Fifty-second Annual Meeting held 
at St. Paul, Minnesota, 1914. 


*Ibid., Perkins, Emma M., ‘‘Humanities. Old 
and New,’? pp. 51-56. 
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greeted frequently 


rates, Aristotle, Plato, Pythagoras 
other Greek teachers of ancient time 
upon the Greek conceptions of 
Professor Inglis claims for the 

the large place that he believes t! 
studie 


occupy in the program of 


secondary school. He says: 


training 
that the Greek 


education are to-day 


Since it is evident con 


ceptions ot incorpt r 


ated in much of our present educational! 
practice, and since, too often, these concep 
tions are interpreted very narrowly, fre 
quently by mere epigrammatic sentences, 1 
seems that to gain a proper perspective we 
must again and again read the ide: 


Greeks from the Greeks themsely 


discover many of those lessons 
educators appear never t 
else to have forgotten 

The G 


in a day to a 


them the 


‘eek people eould not have 


risen 
Stage ol! 
teachers of 
decades. Such a 


many position coul 


attained only through many periods of 
gradual development; through a process of 
had its culminatiorz 


have 


gvenerati 


evolution which 


those conceptions been 


succeeding 


standards for all 


No doubt then, as now, educational prac 
Alexander, 


» 9? "} ite 
1,’? Chay 


eral considerations of t 


Inglis, 


the secondary school 


by Professor Inglis 
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fell far below the ideals set for it by the 
educational leaders, so that to find the 
highest conceptions evolved by the Greeks 
one must turn to the deeper philosophies of 
the Greek Theorists, particularly to those 
advanced in such works as ‘‘The Repub- 
lic’’* of Plato and Aristotle’s ‘‘ Polities.’”* 

Before taking up in detail the study of 
the conceptions of these two theorists, it 
will be of value to get in mind the type of 
individual this education was to realize as 
its final product. Monroe® states that the 
great significance of Greek education is 
found in the faet that here, for the first 
time, was opportunity given for individual 
development. This development must be 
an all-round one. Each Greek citizen was 
to receive at the hands of education a de- 
velopment of every aspect of his personal- 
ity, political, intellectual, moral and esthe- 
tic. Such could take place only in a society 
that recognized such ideals as being the 
things in life most worth living for. It is 
evident that such an educational ideal could 
be realized only in a society that provided 
social service simultaneously with the full- 
est development of personality. 

If one studies a modern report of educa- 
tional theorists, such as that of the Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Edueation of the National Edueation Asso- 
ciation,” he will be impressed with the con- 
ception that this committee held of the 
society in which the educational principles 
they were setting forth would function. 
Their approach is very similar to that of 
Plato in his ‘‘ Republic,’’ where he develops 
very carefully his ideal state before setting 

4 Plato, ‘‘The Republic.’’ Translated from the 
Greek by William Lowe and Charlotte Lowe 
Bryan. . 

5 Aristotle, ‘‘Ethies and Polities.’’ Translated 
from the Greek by John Gillies. 

6 Monroe, Paul, ‘‘A Brief Course in the History 
of Edueation,’’ Chapter iii, pp. 28-29. 

7‘**Cardinal Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion.’’ Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1918, 
No. 35. 


forth his conceptions of th 
tion. 

This ideal state is viewed by Plato 
organization of individual, mutua 
dependent elasses, which has risen 
the needs of mankind. Thus, 
state, I said, arises out of the needs , 
kind; no one is self-sufficing, but 
have many wants.’’ 

Thus it is the presence of thes 
that causes men to gather into comn 
so that they may better meet them 1 
division of labor. Plato believed t 
person in this community must 
tributor, doing that which he was by 
most fitted to do. Thus the happy 1 
he who works in harmony with others 
attending first to his own duties. But 
states can be perfect only as ar 
Each has some disease and juxury in 
has neighbors whose desire for lu 
makes them look beyond the borders 
state for riches which would increas 
luxury. Hence the state, even 
ideal, would have to have guardians to | 
serve it. The laboring classes must 1 
supplemented with two guardian ¢ 
los 
whose chief function and purpose is t 


the soldier to protect it and the | 


it. It is for these guardians that edu 
primarily exists, and it is in their educat 
that we find Plato’s highest concept 
the aims of education. 

The philosopher possesses a min 


body, both of which must be trained 


one would wish to sum up Plato’s conce; 
tion, he could get at his meaning by analyz 


ing the meaning of four words, philos 
spirit, swiftness and strength, in 
lowing quotation : 

Then he who is to be a really good and 
guardian of the State will require to uw 
self philosophy and spirit and swift 
strength.8 


The parts of this sentence dealing 


8 Plato, ‘‘ The Republic,’’ 376. 
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bodily training, no doubt, are 


‘swiftness’’ and ‘‘strength.’’ 
1s reached through a wonder- 

of physical training for which 
nt Greeks have always been 
Their conception of the ideal of 
‘fection as a goal of education 
he seen in the character of their 
irt, especially those seulptured 
deal directly with physical 

ese figures are not the creation 
skilful artists, but are the counter 
the forms of Greek people often 
from the 


This is illustrated 


Symonds, who says: 


lived out its and its 


sculpture 


great works of 


, as it were, the 
1otus, in physical exercises, be- 


f in marble or color.® 


) express itse 


ist as the ideal of the sculptor and 
was beauty of physical form, so the 
he educator was to train the youth 
mnasia, at the festivals and games, 
into a 
Holm 


the Olympie games, we 


ne swiftness and strength 
form of grace and beauty. 
‘Without 
ever have had Greek seulpture.’”™ 

s evident that the unsurpassed figures 
could never have been made, had 
human forms been developed to 
And no 


has been devised before nor since 


the model. educational 
so prominent and practical a concep- 

he aims of physical education as 

vised by the ancient Greeks. In 
games, religious festivals, schools of 
al training and the periods of free 
their art shows that they actually at- 


their ideal of a high degree of de- 


nt of the physical side of their per- 


While strength and swiftness are 
ittributes set forth by Plato, the 


ve interpreted these two words for 


Philip Van Ness, ‘‘ Ancient History.’’ 


us in their figures of marble to mea 
and strength, beauty and reverence, 
and a sense of 


eration justice, and, a 


final outcome, a physical form of beauty to 


represent a beautiful soul that dwelled 
within it and to which it was only the out 
ward expression. 

It is evident that one conception held by 
Plato of spirit in man is almost synonymous 
with courage in man. In comparing youth 
of noble qualities to a well-bred dog, he 
Says: 


» likely 


to be brave, 
whether horse or dog or any 
Did vou 


spirit 


never observe hoy 


. , 
Teariess an 


The spirit is also that part of the soul 
which receives its improvement as a result 


ia 8 
hus, in discussing 


of gy mnastie exercises 
gymnastics for the body and music for the 
soul, Plato has Socrates express the advice 
that 


proper balance, 


music and gymnastics must keep a 


as too much gymnastics will 
and 


7 sottness 


LOO 


produce ‘‘hardness and ferocity’’ 


much music will produce and 


effeminacy.’’ This thought is expressed in 
the following words: 
Yes, he 


and if 


that fierce 


said, 


educated rightly, will be valiant, 


overstrained, is likely to become hard and 
Later on, this spirited element is looked 


upon as a development in the soul o7 a sort 


— 
against @Vii.’ 


of righteous indignation 
This indignation may be directed by one’s 
self against himself when he finds that the 
passions or his grosser self |} 
over his better self.'® 
then, that 


major aims of education a development in 


lave triumphe d 
We ean 


Plato conceives as 


conelude. 
one ot the 


the youth of his fourfold conception ot this 


e Republi 
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‘*spirited’’ side of the soul. This leaves us 
now to consider the conception of the phi- 
losopher, the education of whom fills the 
largest place in the scheme represented by 
Plato. 

The philosopher must, above all things, 
think. True, 


there is an emotional element in the true 


possess a mind trained to 
philosopher, especially in the days of his 
youth, while yet he is in the musie school.*® 
But gradually the intellectual character- 


istics predominate. In speaking of this 
characteristic, Nettleship widens the hori- 
zon by using the broader term, wisdom. He 


says: 


It is the calculative, deliberative, reasoning ele- 
ment in the soul that in virtue of which it guides 
and rules, that which, when fully developed, be- 
comes, not love of wisdom, but wisdom. Its rela- 
tion to the spirited element is also changed; from 


merely being a complementary factor to it, it has 


come to be its natural master, from whom issue 
the dogmas and principles which in the well- 
trained soul ‘‘appetite’’ cheerfully obeys and 


‘*spirit’’ fearlessly carries out.17 


The question naturally arises as to what 
kind of knowledge a philosopher would 
have to have in order to live up to the defi- 
nition of Nettleship, if it can be so called. 
Plato’s conception would indeed ask for a 
most liberal understanding of everything 
that might be pertinent to the needs of any 
or all of the three divisions of his ideal 
state, namely, the workers, the soldiers and 


the philosophers. He says: 


And he is wise who has in him that little part 
which rules and gives orders; that part being sup- 
posed to have a knowledge of what is for the inter- 
est of each and all of the three parts?18 


This is, 
that he who has anything to do with the 
a broad 


of course, strongly suggestive 


destinies of a state must have 


knowledge of every movement and interest 


16 Tbid., 411. 

17 Nettleship, Richard Lewis, ‘‘The Theory of 
Edueation in the Republic of Plato,’’ p. 16. 

18 Plato, ‘‘ The Republic,’’ 442. 
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that would affect any class within jj By 
when considering the question 
fare of any group, so broad is his ky 
edge and understanding of the effect , 
action upon all groups that he is enab), 
act in such a way that the state will }y 
Polities, as we underst 


guarded first. 
and see it to-day, would be somew] 
and debasing to the Platonie eo; 
He would have the philosopher hav. 
for all whom he served and for everyt 
that is eternally good and beautiful.’ 
This knowledge can be gained onl; 
the world of sense and is stored up in 


‘ 


Plato termed the ‘‘super-sensual’’ reg 


of the mind. At the same time it must }y 
knowledge of the exact truth. Singular 
we have many disciples of modern behay 
istic psychology who take an almost 
tical view of the nature of subject-m 
presented to children as Plato did. P 

believed that only that material should 
for children 
sents the true and the good; he would p 


chosen to read which rep: 


mit it to present no misrepresentati 


no vices would be paraded;*! in 
words, he would follow the rule that 
dren be given only those things whic! 
might acceptably imitate.*? The wi! 
thought is expressed by Plato in 


beautiful manner. He says: 


We would not have our guardians grow uy] 
images of moral deformity, as in som 
pasture, and there browse and feed upon a ! 
herb and flower day by day, little by little, 
they silently gather a festering mass 
in their own soul. Let our artists rather 
who are gifted to discern the true nature of be 
and grace; then will our youth dwell in a lar 
health, amid fair sights and sounds; and beaut 
the effluence of fair works, will meet the sens 
a breeze, and insensibly draw the soul even 
hood into harmony with the beauty of reas 


19 Tbid., 228. 

20 Thid., 485-486. 
21 Tbid., 386. 

22 Ibid., 378 ff. 
23 Tbid., 401. 
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nowledge gained in this way would 
a gradual process designed, as 
\ been mentioned, to develop all 
ses of a well-rounded personality. 
et remains in the process which is 
overlooked by those critics who 
to’s conceptions only an imprac- 
it being often stated that the 
‘ated by this scheme would dwell 
m the problems of actual life. 
would have the philosopher, out 
nower of thought, reinterpret his 
ve into the practical affairs of the 
Thus, the end of education 
t mere knowledge of many things, 
wledge to be used in social situa- 
speaking of the use of knowledge 
has been gained by the philosopher, 


1: and there is another thing which is 


1, that neither the uneducated nor unin- 
, nor yet those who never make 


, will be able ministers of 


| further in the same section he says: 


(the philosophers) remain in 


made to descend again among the 
, and partake of their labors 


rs, whether they are worth having or not. 


‘lato even goes so far as to say that the 
sophers should be compelled to have 
eare and providence of others. 


herefore each of you, when his turn comes, 
down to the general underground abode, 
the habit of seeing in the dark; for all is 
and when you are accustomed you will see 
times better than those in the den, 
1 will know what the images are, and of 

are images, because you have seen the 
| and just and good in their truth.25 


Here the implication is unmistakable. 
e philosopher who makes the end of edu- 


he Republic,’’ 519. 


cation happiness for himself in 


preterence 
to striving tor the happiness ol the whol 
state has betrayed his obligation and has 
become a danger to the state the same as he 
who rules corruptly to satisfy his own ad 
vantages. For he who has arrived at a 
study and appreciation of the highest truth, 
and because of this has come to be a soure¢ 
of ultimate authority, is not an authority 
because he has knowledge, but because of 
the universal reason it has enabled him to 
possess, and which is to be used in the prae 
tical service of the state. 

The summary of the educational concep 
tions made by President Bryan would, | 
believe, be appropriate here: 

The central thought of the discussion is that the 
essential need of mankind is to be led by a perfect 
man. Plato did not think that it would be easy to 
find such a man, or that, if he were found, men 
would easily consent to his rule. The man must be 
born with a right heart, gentle and brave. He 
must live in such an atmosphere as will develop 
through childhood and youth these qualities of 
heart. He must through years of discipline learn 
to ascend into the hill of God, where he will behold 
the absolute and eternal truth. He must come 
down again and learn the actual ways of men in 
the world, so that he may be their guide. This 
ideal the Christian Church seeks to realize under 
the guidance of the Perfect One.2¢ 


Aristotle agreed in many ways with the 
conceptions of the aims of education held by 
Plato. He believed that each individual 
should devote his life to doing the thing for 
which nature had best fitted him and that 
education should determine what he could 
best do and rightly prepare him for doing 
it. But in his conceptions of the means 
whereby such a result would be brought 
about, Aristotle made notable advances 
over those ideals held by his distinguished 
teacher. Where Plato thought of knowledge 
as the highest aim of education and as po 
sessing virtue in itself, Aristotle thought of 

26 Bryan, William Lowe, and Charlotte Lowe, 
‘*The Republic of Plato; with Studies for Teach 


ers,’’ p. 39. 
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it as the highest aim also, but as possessing 
virtue only when it functioned in producing 
happiness or goodness. He defined happi- 
ness as a certain kind of activity of the 
soul,*” and believed the function of man to 
be an activity of the soul of a rational char- 
acter. The good of man he defined as ‘‘an 
activity of the soul according to goodness, 
and if there are more kinds of goodness 
than one, in accordance with that which is 
best and most complete.’"** All knowledge 
must lead to these ends, and he mapped out 
a system which he believed would realize 
them. He believed, further, that the way 
to discover this knowledge was to seek for 
it in the historie consciousness, rather than, 
as Plato did, in the individual conscious- 
When found, he would generalize the 


ness. 


contents through a process of induction. 
Ile would then turn to nature to check up 
his conclusions. Through this second proc- 
ess of induction he would check up and com- 
plete his first process. He would, then, 
before accepting the results, see that the 
two results harmonized, so that divergent 
points of view, such as are often reached 
and held by present-day educators who em- 
ploy different methods of research in differ- 
fields, 
But these are more differences in method 
than in aim. A quotation from Burnet will 


be appropriate here. 


ent would have been impossible. 


He says: 

We see, then, that Plato and Aristotle are quite 
at one with regard to the true function of educa- 
tion. They both agree that the training of char- 
acter must come first, and that it must have in 
view the practical requirements of the community. 
On the other hand, they are both equally clear that 
the highest function goes beyond the practical life. 
Its aim, in Plato’s words, is to make us ‘‘ spectators 
of all reality,’’ or, as it was put by Eudemos, a 
disciple of Aristotle, to enable us ‘‘to serve and 
contemplate God.’’29 


”? 


27 Aristotle, ‘‘The Politics and the Ethies.’’ Bk. 
i, p. 63 of Burnet translation. 

28 Ibid., p. 27. 

2° Burnet, John, ‘‘ Aristotle on Education, being 
Extracts from his Politics and Ethics.’’ The quo- 
tation is from Burnet’s own conclusions. P. 136. 
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It is very diffieult to extract th, 
tional aims given by Plato and Apis 
and treat them separate from the st 
to them, each was necessary to t 
The theory of society determined t 
of education and education function 
when it, in turn, contributed to 
of society. History bears out this 
The educational ideal about which w: 
been writing was borne out in the edy 
tional practices of that day. The p 
training schools, the music schools a 
philosophical schools were there to 
out the theory. 
reflected in the life of that day, and j 
pecially outstanding in that portion 


The training in turn \ 


which has to do with the enjoyment 
higher things. 
happiness depends on the use of | 


Aristotle’s statement 


and the nature of enjoyment, as he det 
it, was not a thing unknown to the Gre 
but was to them a most common experie! 
In whatever fleld they turned to, whet 
to the duties of citizenship, to recreatiy 
to the enjoyment of the highest creati 
art, we find this training functioning 
The Greek conceptions of the aims 
education had in them somewhat o! 
versal truth which can well be the n 
of any age. Their aims to produce a strong 
body to harmonize with a strong mind 
make the individual the master of hims 
to lead the youth to a worthwhile enjo 
ment of leisure, and to cause education 1 
function in producing harmony and hap} 
ness and goodness within the state, are r 
with suggestions to those who are seeking 
to clarify the aims of modern education 
J. M. HuGues 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





THE REAL VALUE OF BIOLOGY IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Discussions of school and college cur- 
ricula often are stultified because the writer 


30 Aristotle’s, ‘‘The Ethics,’’ x. 7. 
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ibandon the point of view of the 
nal psychologist, technician or ad- 
tor and think in terms of his true 
Any subject which may be pur- 

e st condary schools should be con- 


es 


not merely with reference to its 
ss in the training of the faculties 
ipil, but in its bearing on the main 
e of publie education—the develop- 
the finest and most effective types 
enship and the solution of great 
1 economie and social problems. 
ese objectives are so important that all 
iry considerations should be thrown 
Those who from university chairs 
e importance of more thorough work 
logy in the secondary schools should 
ire that their attitude has not been in- 
ed by ulterior motives. Those who in 


enthusiasm for research conceive a 


to divert young men and women 
er fields that of 

rship must be reminded that we need 

s investigators only a very small fraction 
enter the graduate 
economic 


into creative 


ed of those who 


ls. Under condi- 


ns only a small proportion of those who 


present 


rt on the road toward professional schol- 

» can ultimately find an opportunity 

in honestly earned livelihood in re- 
search. No attempt should be made to 
ract numbers of men and women who 
not find in it the financial opportunity 
which is essential to all but a few of them. 
Professors who in their despair at the de- 
preparation of the masses that 
swarm to their elass-rooms conceive the 
desirability of lightening the labor of in- 
‘tructors in the university by securing bet- 
work in the secondary 


es 
ef ve 


ter antecedent 


schools must be reminded that only a rela- 
tively small proportion of those who com- 
plete their high-school work are able to con- 
‘nue their studies in the institutions of 
higher learning. The interests of this large 
group of boys and girls should certainly 
be sacrificed for the purpose of giving 


not 
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early training to the few who may later 


become specialists or for the 
lightening the work of specialized instrue- 


purpose ot 


tion in the universities. 

The crux of the whole matter is that in 
the high schools biology should be pre 
sented, if presented at all, solely on the 
grounds of its demonstrable importance to 
the mass of our future citizens. 

The overpowering argument for a proper 
proportion and quality of biology in the 
secondary schools is to be found in its bear- 
ing on the development of our future citi 
zenship. Whatever may be their vocation, 
all the pupils who pass through the high 
school must become citizens. From the 
standpoint of citizenship it is essential that 
the vast numbers who can never enter col- 
lege have the particular kind of training 
and the particular kinds of information 
which will best fit them to meet the special 
needs of the state in the near future. 

In our development as a commonwealth 
we have reached the beginning of a new 
Our great national problems of the 
Our 


era. 
future are to be biological problems 
great statesmen of the future are to be men 
who have the biological knowledge, or are 
eapable of drawing to their aid men who 
have the training to deal with these prob- 
lems. 

My statement may at first seem over- 
drawn, but before discarding it let us eon- 
sider in barest outline four great groups of 
problems which are biological in nature and 
national in significance. These are agricul- 
tural production, public health, national eu- 
genics and the improvement of the esthetic 
and intellectual life of our citizens. 

The essence of our future agricultural 
situation may be given in two statements. 
The population of the world is rapidly in- 
creasing. The total area available for food 
production is remaining constant. That 
portion of the land of the temperate regions 
which is suitable for agriculture as we con- 
ventionally understand the term, is already 
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largely under some sort of cultivation or 
controlled grazing. In a few years, at the 


present rate of inerease, millions more of 
human individuals must be fed, clothed and 
wisely educated if the safety of the world 
is to be preserved. Our population must 
be maintained at a far higher level of physi- 
eal well-being than that of the densely 
peopled areas of the Orient if high stand- 
ards of life, with the possibility of wide- 
spread culture, are to prevail. The feeding 
of the population which must be cared for 
in the future will tax the agricultural re- 
sources of the nation. 

Crop production can be increased by only 
two methods: First, by an extension of 
areas under cultivation; second, by an in- 
crease in yield per acre. In the temperate 
regions an increase in acreage can now be 
realized, practically speaking, only through 
the expensive processes known as reclama- 
Reclamation can not, or should not, 
Many 


tion. 
be applied to all 
swamps should not be drained. 


waste areas. 
Many des- 
erts of this continent can never be exten- 
Vast our land 
which is deteriorating under improper agri- 
cultural indeed, be 
temporarily withdrawn from the plow. We 
increased 


sively irrigated. areas of 


management should, 


must, therefore, 


crop production per acre of land and upon 


depend upon 
wiser use and development of our water 
food resources and potentialities for the in- 
crease in our food supply which will be 
necessary in the future. This increase can 
be brought about only by the application of 
methods of science—primarily of biological 
science—to this great group of problems. 
Consider for a moment the problems pre- 
sented by certain vast areas of our national 
territory. We have over a hundred million 
acres of public domain, much of which can 
It is, how- 





never be used for agriculture. 
ever, the source of much of our meat, wool, 
leather and other animal products. To this 


must be added nearly a hundred million 
acres more of national forests, a part of 
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which are primarily useful for grazine 
telligently administered from the bio! 
standpoint, this area can be a sour 
Allowed to deter 
valuable asset 


national wealth. 
will cease to be a 
future. 
forests we have not merely cut over a 


In the wanton exploitation 


ter of a billion acres of our virgin 
which are now producing some sort of « 
ond growth, but have placed nearly a 
hundred million acres of our territory 
the class of devastated land, which 
either lie idle or be developed for graz 
agriculture or forests to become of 
greatest human value. 

The maintenance of the usefulness ; 
public domain and the development o 
cutover timber lands present a tangle 
difficult biological and economic proble: 
which require for their solution the 
efforts of a group of highly trained 
publie-spirited experts. 

Important as the wise utilization of t! 
vast areas is, the maintenance and develo 
ment of their usefulness represent only 
fraction of the group of economie and so 
problems which must await solution 
problem of intensive agriculture make « 
greater demands on our scientific person 
To avoid burdening these paragraphs wit 
dry statistics, I may simply point out t! 
the annual losses due to the ravages of 
sect pests and to plant diseases, some 
which can be prevented by knowledg: 
ready at hand, are equivalent to the ca} 
Reductiot 
of such losses is, however, only one of t! 
factors in increased crop production. Thi 
physiology of plant nutrition and the mai 
tenance of soil fertility press for attent 
One of the needs of our agriculture is t 
increase in productive acreage which ™ 
be made possible by the introduction 
special crops suitable for growth in loca! 
ties not adapted for the growth of agricul 
tural staples. Yield per acre must bé 
ereased by the breeding of superior varie- 


talization of great corporations. 
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» growth and for the production of 
ximum quantity and quality of yield 
the extremely varied local conditions 
tional agriculture. 
be maintained that such problems 
ve illustrated are for the considera- 
experts, and that I am urging the 
tion into the high schools of the 
technical preparation which should 
» the universities. It is true that 
ition of such great problems must be 
nds of highly trained specialists. 
s not true that I am advocating any 
special training in the secondary 
ls. There is quite another aspect of 
roblem which educators must consider. 
moeracy the work of the expert must 
support of the biologically intelli- 
tatesman. in 
ave the support of a biologically in- 


The statesman, turn, 
t constituency—or at least of a con- 
ey in which there are numbers of 
duals of this elass sufficient to furnish 

rship of the rank and file of the popu- 

This popular appreciation of the 
our day and of the increasing 

f the future can in part be created 
more adequate development of biol- 
our secondary educational institu- 
of national biological 


second class 


blems with which the future must deal 


effectively is that of publie health. 


* population is constantly increasing in 


Urban concentration of popula- 
and high industrial specialization lay 
vy tax on the physique of men and 


en. Late marriage and the industrial 


d professional employment of women are 


without their social and physical dan- 


Movements of the population, with 
ncomitant opportunity for the spread 


disease, have never been so extensive as 


In 


1 ¢ 


e present time. 


The battle against dis- 
must be constantly waged. 
lividual efficiency can be maintained 


Y 


pidemies ean be prevented only by the 
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application of the results of investigation 
It is not enough that methods of prevention 
and cure be developed in our institutions of 
medical research. It is essential that in the 
enforcement of wise and efficient legislation 
based on the results of such research our 
medical officers have the sympathetic sup 
port of a community so biologically intelli- 
gent that it will properly appreciate mea 
sures to safeguard the public welfare. Two 
things are necessary: First, the advance 

ment of technical medical knowledge; see 
ond, the creation of public sympathy, to the 
end that the men who are working for the 
public good will not be shackled at the very 
outset in their efforts to make the results of 
experimentation effective in the relief of 
The 
part of the function of higher education 
The 


very largely upon biological education in 


human suffering. first essential is a 


and research. second must depend 
the secondary schools. 

A third group of national biological prob 
The difficulties of 
improving the physical and mental qualities 


lems is that of eugenics. 


of mankind under present conditions of law 
and sentiment are all but unsurmountable. 
Nevertheless, the public must be brought 
to realize that economically the future can 
not carry the burden of the insane and 
feeble-minded and other delinquent classes 
which are being accumulated in our popu- 
lation by the unchecked reproduction of 
certain socially unfit classes. Neither can 
the future afford the the 
sources of our future national physical and 


drain on very 


mental wealth associated with the low re- 


productive rate of certain of our abler 
classes. 

To take steps to reduce the one and to 
increase the other is in no sense immoral. 
On the contrary, it is the highest type of 
morality. <A first essential is a foundation 
of exact scientific knowledge accumulated 
by painstaking biological research. Unless 
guided by the results of such research, leg- 


islation is likely to be unsound in principle. 
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A second essential is a biologically intelli- 
gent public, such as can be created only by 
the proper development of biology in our 
formal secondary educational system and 


by programs in the dissemination of knowl- 


edge of biological science among the people. 
Without the support of such a biologically 
intelligent publie the practical effectiveness 
of legislation is likely to be null and void. 

The three preceding arguments for the 
importance of a more adequate representa- 
tion of biology in the secondary schools 
have been based primarily upon man’s eco- 
There 


is a fourth which is no less compelling. 


nomic, physical and social welfare. 


Men and women have a short span of life 
on the face of this earth. Is it not impor- 
tant that during this brief period they 
should not merely enjoy the physical com- 
forts which can be made possible by the 
wider application of the results of scientific 
progress in the fields of forestry, agricul- 
ture, animal husbandry and medicine, but 
that they should have lives as rich in eul- 
tural values as they can be made? I think 
Pope was only partly right when he said, 
‘‘The proper study of mankind is man.’ 
I must maintain that the proper study of 
mankind is not merely man but man and 
his biological environment. Man _ should 
know not merely human language, human 
history, human psychology and human art, 
but he should be able to derive the greatest 
pleasure and intellectual satisfaction from 
the other living organisms with which he 


is surrounded and which constitute a bio- 
logical environment of which he is only a 
part. 

In every state there are citizens, old and 
young, who turn instinctively to observa- 
tion and enjoyment of the living forms with 
which they come into contact. Encourage- 
ment of such interest, and kindling of such 
interest in ever-widening circles of citizens 
of all ages should be one of the tasks of our 
educational system. It is one of the anti- 
dotes for some of the evils of our times. 
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At present an awakening interest jy 
ogy on the part of the general public 
dent. A chief expression is to be seen 
the popular movement for outdoor reer, 
tion and for a more refined suburban , 
country life. The basis of these moveme, ts 
is largely physical and esthetic, [; 
are to be of the greatest value there » st 
be coupled with the physical 
esthetic enjoyment a scholarly understand 
ing of the geological, botanical and zooloe 
cal features of the out-of-doors. If the mow 
worth-while ends are to be realized th, 
ginnings must be made in a better deve 
ment of biology in that part of our edy 
tional 
formal training for the great masses o! 


system which provides the « 
citizens. 
J. ARTHUR Harris 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A PROPOSED AMERICAN COLLEGE IN 
ATHENS 
Puans for an American college in Ath 
be modeled after Robert College in Constant 
nople, are well under way, according to a: 
New York Evening ! 
Professor Edward Capps, head of the dey 


nouncement in the 


ment of archeology at Princeton Universit; 
former United States minister to Greece, hi: 
acceded to the request of a group of influent 
Athenian business men to organize a board 
trustees and direct the policy of the institut 

Application for a charter for a non-sectana! 
non-political American college, modeled up: 
the Robert College charter, has been filed wi! 
the Board of Regents of the State of New 
York, the institution is to be known as Ath 
College. 

Professor Capps has asked the following ' 
serve as members of the board of trustees: E 
Root, Dwight W. Morrow, Henry S. Pritchett 
John H. Finley, Stephen S. Duggan, Erv K 
haya and Charles P. Howland, successo! 
Henry Morgenthau as Greek refugee co! 
sioner. 

Caleb Gates, president of Robert College, ha: 
been asked to serve upon the board in @ 
visory capacity. 
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of twenty-three acres ot land just repressive training of the young above 
Athens on the Kyfissia road has been and freedom of thought. 
Mr. Benaki, a well-known Greek mer- = 1, Wells says the conviction has grown on 
is chairman of the committee of . 
Athens. He also has contributed 
ir the first building. Stuart Thomp- 
‘tect of the Gennadios Library at 


him in the last few years that “as early as 
fifteen or sixteen, a youth should be brought into 
contact with realities and kept in contact with 


; realities from that age on. That does not mean 
. has been selected to draw plans for the 


that he will make an end of learning then, but 


ms ; only that henceforth he will go on learning 
under Professor Capps will . 
Ps : and continue learning for the rest of his life 
nt to raise $500,000 in this country as an 


in relation not to the ‘subjects’ of a curriculum, 


ent fund. ” 
; ' but to the realities he is attacking. 


‘NIVERSITY EDUCATION AND There will be research and postgraduate col- 
" “MR H. G. WELLS leges, but these will offer no general education 

b t the value of “the universi at all. “The new institutions for the increase 
ism about the value o , si- 
iveniles like Oxford, Cambridge, Har- 


d Yale” is expressed by Mr. H. G. 


i 


of knowledge will become the constituent 
ganglia of one single world university and a 
' : , special press and a literature of explanation 
an article in the September issue of 

and summary will make the general conse 
International and ¢ osmo politan Maga- ; 


. . 1 quences of their activities accessible every 
Mr. Wells terms them “the annual cricket, : 


: : oat where.” 
baseball and football universities, 


every sort of intellectual activity is 


DR. A. O. THOMAS AND EDUCATIONAL 
COOPERATION IN EUROPE 


nate to a main business of attracting, 
¢ and amusing our adolescents.” 
has become “very evident” since the war Dr. Aveustus O. THomas, state superinten- 


he day of Oxford and Cambridge “as the dent of schools for Maine and president of the 


lei of the general education of a great World Federation of Education Associations, 


draws to an end.” At both, Mr. Wells has sailed for Europe, where he will undertake 

tains, “there is a tradition of irrelevance the work of educational cooperation in most of 
only the most resolute workers escape.” the important European capitals. 

; a A staff correspondent of the Christian Sci 

is no effective supervision by the tutors ; po 

: . ence Monitor writes that what Dr. Thomas re 

supposed to guide the mental growth of ; 3 . 

, r 5; as , s t: y. e of his . 

rgraduates, and a considerable number of = oe the _ t important feature of his mis 

rsters waste their time in little musical S!0M 1S @ series of meetings and conferences 

: societies that lead neither to musical Which he will have with members of the Comite 


lramatie achievement, and in similar forms 4’Entente of the League of Nations. The com- 
eurism. Such opportunities for frittering mittee is endeavoring to arrange a plan of edu- 
are endless. cational cooperation in connection, not alone 
' the dons are of a quality to grip the with league countries, but with non-league coun- 
luate imagination. Many of the most tries as well. It has in preparation a report on 


is seem to be wilful ‘‘freaks’’ who set tho possibilities of expanding and rendering 
= ; ; out. Now-a-days - se dons more practical educational cooperation, which 
re dispose -arry » traditions of : . « _ 
gree tans ry nae poe’ rms will be presented this fall to the Committee on 
ragement and suppression that dominate the : . , 
“ae é Intellectual Cooperation of the League of 
English publie schools than to excite a new Nati 
; } ons. 
ration to vigorous thought and effort. arse 


mbri With the hope of expanding the usefulness 


lige University has recently done its best 
smiss a great teacher of biology because he Of league work for educational cooperation, 
respondent in a divorcee suit. there also will be considered, in conference with 
rd, I see, proposes to dismiss all youthful Dr. Thomas, the question of establishing a de- 


sts. By such tokens these places put the partment of education in connection with the 
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league on broader grounds than is now assigned 
to the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation. 

The full plans of Dr. Thomas’s activities at 
Geneva have not been completed, and it is prob- 
able that they will be materially expanded dur- 
ing the session of the assembly this month. 

Of considerable importance in his work at 
league headquarters will be the consideration 
of the problem of an auxiliary language to be 
taught officially in the schools of the league 
countries. The English language has been pro- 
posed. 

Dr. Thomas has stated that he will meet rep- 
resentatives from a group of educational or- 
ganizations now formed in European countries, 
and diseuss with them general educational pro- 
cedure in the different countries and modes of 
educational cooperation. The international or- 
ganization above mentioned is likely to consti- 
tute the European 
World Federation. 

On September 21, he will meet in London 


regional division of the 


representatives of the British Teachers’ Union, 
Institute of Scotland and the 
These will include Mr. 
Goldstone and Mr. Sainsbury, of the British 


the Educational 
Irish Teachers’ Union. 


Teachers’ Union; George Pringle and Miss Mary 
Tweedie, of the Educational Institute of Seot- 
land, and Mr. Murphy, of the Irish Teachers’ 
Union. 

In addition, and possibly of a more specific 
and practical nature than other features of his 
visit, Dr. Thomas will meet the ministers of edu- 
cation in several other European countries in 
regard to various details of the work of educa- 
With these officials he will diseuss the 
making of eurricula, the reason for including 
and the attitudes of 
In par- 


tion. 


certain definite studies 
thought which these studies engender. 
ticular, as the making of curricula is analyzed, 
the effect of specific studies on international 


situations will be considered. 


THE PAN-PACIFIC EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 

SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR WorK, with the 
approval of the president, has designated the 
week of April 11 to April 16, 1927, as the date 
for the Pan-Pacifie Conference on Education, 
Rehabilitation, Reclamation and Recreation, to 
be held at Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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At its last session, Congress authorized 
requested the president to call this confere, 
The act provides that the conference cha 
organized and conducted by the Interior De, 
ment, and the secretary of the interior has fix 
the time, after conference with Governor } 
rington, of Hawaii, so as to conform 
most convenient way with steamship schedule 

The plans provide that invitations y 
immediately through the state department 
Pacifie Ocea; 
Pacifie, 
cluding colonial governments, asking that del 
A request | 
been received that Great Britain and India 


nations bordering on the 


having territorial interests in the 
gates be sent to the conference. 


included in those nations invited. 

conference is planned primarily for the benef 

of Pacific countries, it is not intended to ex 

any other nation that desires to participat 
The general purposes of the conferenc 

template a mutual discussion of common pr 


lems relating to schools, reclamation, rehabi 


1 


tion and recreation. It is hoped that the « 
ference will prove a medium of better under 
standing and relationship between the Unit 
States and its neighbors in the Pacific, and 
strengthen the territorial administration 
Hawaii and other territories. 

The secretary of the interior expects to in 
other executive departments of the governn 
to participate officially in the conference, par 
ticularly the Departments of Commerce, Agr 
culture and others directly interested. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION CONFERENCE AT 
PHILADELPHIA 
THE fiftieth annual conference of the An 
ican Library Association will be held in Ph 
delphia from October 4 to 9. It wil 
tended by 2,500 members and by delegates 


fy 


ten foreign countries. This meeting commen 
rates the founding of the association in P 
delphia fifty years ago. 

On one day of the conference the meme 
will go to the Drexel Institute in | 


and hear an anniversary address. 


adeipt 


»} 
Later the 


will visit the Sesqui-centennial, where moder 
library methods are demonstrated, including th 
service in hospitals, prisons, schools, ships an¢ 
that for the blind. 
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ers also will see the results 


libraries in the United States con- 


of a 
year by the association, the results 
ive been published. A eatalogue of 
tles as a guide for small libraries also 

exhibition. 

F. D. Belden, librarian of the Boston 
brary, and president of the associa 
preside at the conference. 

rmation of the association in 1876, 
There were then 
the 
There are 


rians were present. 


thousand libraries in country, 


9 (00,000 volumes. now over 
praries. 


reign delegates to the conference are: 


: Camille Gaspar, Manuscripts Division, 
jue Royale de Belgique, Brussels; Theo- 
La Bibliothéque, L’Université 
Louvain, Louvain; Rachel Sedeyn, 
le 1’Université Libre, Brussels. 

hn C. B. Kwei, Augustine Library, 
Mary 
Library, Wu- 


Christian University, Tsinan; 


Wood, Boone University 


k: A. G. Drachmann, University Library, 


Pierre Roland-Marcel, Bibliothéque Na 


s Petits-Champs, Paris. 
: G. Fritz, Die Stadtbibliothek, Berlin. 
t Britamm: Miss A. 8. Cooke, Kent County 
Maidstone, Lord 
negie United Kingdom Trust, Eastport, 
ne, Scotland; 
rdom Trust, 


iry Guppy, president of the British 


Springfield, England; 
Thomas Gorrie, Carnegie 

Eastport, Dunfermline, 
Association, John Rylands Library, Man- 
England; R. D. MacLeod, F.L.A., Bruce- 
Scotland; Charles Nowell, 


England; Ryrie Orr, 


fermline, 
rary, Coventry, 
f the Scottish Library 
, Seotland; F. J. Peplow, Deptford Public 
s, Central Library, London; 8S. A. Pitt, 
Corporation Public Library; Walter 
e Libraries, Ernest A. 
Public Libraries, Edinburgh; 
Sharp, Department of Printed Books, British 
London. 
I State: R. J. Gourley, Belfast Public 
s, Central Public Library. 
R. M. Ohsa, Order Department of the 
rary of South Manchuria Railway Co. 
Thor siblio- 


Association, 


sirmingham; 


Edinburgh 


Andersen, Universitats 
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R usta: Mme 
for Library Science: 
Library, Moscow. 
RURAL SCHOOLS 
Tu the size of 


units, buildings and groups of 


movement to increase 
children, and 
improve thereby the quality of instruction 

rural children, is not confined to any state or 
section, according to the United States Bureau 
of Education. l 


Some consolidated schoois and 


some one-teacher schools, apparently, are 


or 


those states which center around the ré 
the Great Lakes. 

there are more than 5,000 one-teacher schools 
Illinois, Ohio, 
vania, New York, Minnesota, Iowa, 


Ww? i 
UT i 


In each of the following states 


Pennsy! 
Ne braska, 
Kansas, Missouri, Kentucky and West Virginia 


Wisconsin, Michigan, 


The single exception in the Great Lakes group 


is Indiana. Iowa, Illinois and Pennsylvania 


have approximately 9,000 each 
the 
children enrolled in the different types of schools 


Information concerning percentage of 
and the relationship of enrollment to the num 
ber of schools is not available. Apparently in 
the states in the above group the percentage of 
the total children one 
teacher schools is Massachusetts, Utah, 
New Jersey and Rhode Island of all the states 


enroll the smallest percentage of their children 


number of attending 


large. 


in one-teacher schools. 

Estimates made in the Bureau of Education, 
based on reports from the different states and 
information from questionnaires received from 
state and county superintendents, indicate that 
there were at the close of 1924 approximately 


14,000 


two-teacher schools, representing the union o 


consolidated schools of all sizes, fron 


; 


small groups, to the large consolidated districts 


served in some instances by large high schoo 
and even junior college erades, 
Probably 150.000 


ploved in 


about teachers 


these schools and two and 
enrollee 


schools h: yt 
prob 


fourths millions of children are 


proximately 1,500 consolidated 
been formed during the biennial period, 
ably adding between 250,000 and 500,000 e1 
the in eonsolida 

Thirty-five states report on the number 
Arkansa 


Georgia 


dren to number enrolled ted 


schools. 
of schools formed during the period 
Texas, Pennsylvania, 


Mississippl, 
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North Carolina and Ohio report the largest 
numbers, varying from 75 in Texas to more 
than 300 in Mississippi and Ohio. 

Additional estimates made in the Bureau of 
Education show that there are approximately 
168,000 one-teacher schools in the United States, 
enrolling 4,750,000 
Other types of schools enrolling rural children 


approximately children. 
are one-, two- and three-teacher schools in the 
open country, village schools and schools lo- 
cated in towns of 1,000 population and under. 
On the whole, it is estimated that approximately 
12,000,000 children in the United States, prop- 
erly called rural, are enrolled in the different 
types of schools and that approximately 9,000,- 


000 are from farm homes. 


A NEW SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHIL- 
DREN OF NEW MEXICO AND 
ARIZONA 
THIS month sees the opening of a new school 
for Indian children of the Navajo Reservation 
in the quarters of an old military post at Fort 
Wingate, N. Mex. The school will start with 
an enrolment of 200 boys and girls, to be in- 
It is to be a 
Reservation, 


creased in a few months to 400. 
boarding school, as the Navajo 
covering an area in New Mexico and Arizona, is 
too large to permit the Indian children to attend 
school in the day and return to their homes at 
night. 

Present plans call for a faculty composed of 
a superintendent and seven teachers, to be in- 
creased as the enrolment becomes larger. The 
institution has been named the Charles H. Burke 
School after Commissioner Burke, of the U. 8. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The work of converting the barracks, officers’ 


quarters and other structures into school build- 


ings and dormitories has been rushed by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. For this purpose an 
approximately $350,000 was 
Congress has ap- 


expenditure of 
authorized by the Congress. 
propriated $55,000 for the maintenance of the 
new school during the year ending June 30, 
1927. 


THE SHIFTING SCHOOL POPULATION 
OF NEW YORK CITY 

THE manner in which the school population 

of New York City is shifting, with a swing 

toward outlying sections, was disclosed in a 
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study in the New York Sun of the 
financial and statistical report of the RB 
Education. This is the only printed 
which analyzes conditions school by 
district by district. “Older sections of ¢ 
not only in Manhattan, but in the By 
Brooklyn as well, are losing residents { 
Staten Island and to those sections of Br 
Bronx which a few 


and the vears 


sparsely settled.” 


Manhattan, as would be expected, has |} 
pupils in practically every section except 
Moreover, this loss has 


The re 18 n 


ton Heights. 
on for a period of years. 


losing school population rapidly 
years, and some for longer. Some dist) 
lost as much as 10 per cent. within the | 
notably School District No. 2, 

Side, which lost 11.79 per cent. in 1925 and 


on the lower 


than 7 per cent. in each of the two precedir 
The Harlem section, from 107th Street t 
Street, School District 


been the last 


which takes in 


losing school population for 


years. This is a district which until 1924 s 

small but steady increases year by year. 
Brooklyn, the borough of homes and 

is losing homes in some of its neighborho 

financial report discloses. This is espe 

of the 

scrapers are frequently replacing the modest 


downtown sections, where business 
stone residences that once characterized the st 
around Borough Hall and the Manhattan B 


Plaza. 


Heavy gains, however, have been re 
other parts of Brooklyn. District 26, w 
takes in Coney Island and is bounded by Gras 
send Bay, Ocean Parkway, Church Avenu 
Thirteenth Avenue, has nearly trebled i 
1916 it had an attendance 
South Brooklyn, t 


decade. In 
1925 
continuing to increase its school populat 
Flatbush, the new East Flatbush section, Midw 
and East New York. 

Queens and Richmond are adding to their s 
district, particularly 


and in of 32,529. 


population in every 


former. 


FUNDS FOR DORMITORIES IN VIR- 
GINIA INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER LEARNING 


Tue Virginia State Board of Educatior 
allocated to the institutions of higher leat 





min’ 


lucation, 


+ 
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the $1,000,000 fund voted for dormi- 
these institutions by the legislature 
session under the Noel Act. The 
that $1,000,000 be made available 
of Virginia Century and Riddle- 


s which had been held as a part of 


erary fund. 
allocated by the State Board of 


re as follows: 


rs’ College at Farmville $100,000, 
nal dormitory. 
College at Fredericksburg 


he second unit of one of the 


ge at Harrisonburg $75,000, 
dormitory. 
Radford $150,000, 


ra’ College 


at 
al dormitory. 

Military Institute $20,000, for improve- 

racks 

$250,000, for 


Polytechnic Institute 


itories. 
William and Mary $250,000, for two 
I itt r es. 


Normal and Industrial Institute $75,000, 


rmitories. 


these 


the Noel Aet 
s are to issue certificates of indebted- 


the provisions ol 


‘ing 4 per cent. interest, and the prin- 


within 22 


be returned to the state 
As explained by the Virginia Journal 
the institutions are to charge a 
m.room rent of six dollars per student to 

of the principal and interest pay- 
All funds derived from rentals shall be 
sufficient 

cover upkeep and insurance. The 
tor is authorized to withhold from the 


ippropriation to each of the institutions 


the state treasury except 


int sufficient to cover the principal and 
payments each year. “By this plan the 
d security of the funds are assured 
the same time enable the state institutions 
her learning to secure necessary capital 
} meet the pressing needs of the institu- 


irnal says: 


his means that after the construction of the 
nal dormitories at these various institutions 
be able to take better care of students 
attendance and can add somewhat to 


their present enrollment. 


the 


It is quite pos 
T 


some of will r 


} 


and 


institutions receive 


other sources additional amounts that 


greatly to the further equipment and 
these institutions. In view of the 

in governmental expenditures, the Noel 
interesting 


to to 


hig he r 


if not unique scheme enabling th« 


the 


come assistance of the institut 


learning. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THI Dr. Fridt jot Nansen as 


rector of the University of St. Andrews, Scot 


installation of 


land, which was postponed in May owing to the 
general strike, has now been fixed to take place 


in the period from November 2 to 5 
Tut 
of the University of Santa Clara, has been mad 


Mahe ir. 


Reverenp C. J. McCoy, vice-president 


president, to succeed the Reverend Z. J 
who will go to Los Altos. 


L. B. 


Jenkins, Ky., has been appointed director of 


STEPHAN, superintendent of schools ot 
the school for teacher training of Western Ker 
Mr 


tor 


tucky Teachers’ College at Bowling Green. 
G. 


Stephan is succeeded by Mr. J. Long, 


merly principal of the high school at Jenkins 


Dr. CLaupeE C. CRAWFORD, protessor of see 
Idaho, 


has been appointed professor of education at 


ondary education at the University of 


the University of Southern California. 


CARROLL CHAMPLAIN, of the Southwestern 


Normal Pa., 
pointed professor of education at the Pennsy! 


School, California, has been ap 


vania State College. 


Dr. H. M. the 


Maine, has accepted an appointment in the de 


HALVERON, of University of 


partment of psychology at Yale University 


FLoyp E. WALSH, professor of accounting in 
the college of commerce of the State University 
of Iowa, has been made dean of the college ot 
commerce, finance and journalism of Creighton 
University, Omaha, Nebr. 

Dr. GeorGe Denton BEAL has been appointed 
assistant the Mellon Institute fo: 
Industrial Research at Pittsburgh. 


director of 


Dr. Etton Mayo is leaving the University of 
Pennsylvania to become associate professor o! 
industrial research at Harvard University. 
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EK. M. 
education and research of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, has been appointed 
associate professor of realty management in the 


Fisuer, director of the department of 


school of business administration of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. It is stated that this is the 
first full-time professorship in real estate to be 
established by an American university. 

Miss ExizaAsetH M. TrumBut.t, of the Yale 
University Library, and Miss Mary B. Brewster, 
of the New York State Library, have joined the 
staff of the American Library School at Paris. 

JosepH A. Ewart, superintendent of schools 
of Milton, Mass., 
Stamford, Conn., this month, to succeed Wil- 
A. Stark. 


becomes superintendent at 


liam 


R. S. Dewey, of Kane, Pa., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Corry, Pa., suc- 


ceeding Superintendent M. L. Brown. 


A. W. DaGuey, of Norman, Okla., has been 
elected superintendent of 


Superintendent R. L. Clayton. 


schools to succeed 

I. H. Heap, superintendent of schools at Fort 
Stockton, Texas, has been made superintendent 
at Cuero, to sueceed J. W. Ross. 


WituiAm C. McGinnis, whose resignation as 


superintendent of schools of Revere, Mass., is 
this 
pointed superintendent of schools at Chelsea, 


effective month and who has been ap- 


Frank E. Parkin, has 


resignation: It is 


Mass., to succeed Dr. 


written to withdraw his 
stated that one reason for his change of mind is 
that his selection for the Chelsea position was 
not by unanimous choice. 

T. J. Knapp, for fifteen years superintendent 
of the Highland Park Detroit, last 


month began a three-year leave of absence with- 


schools, 


out pay. 

JosepH E. Gipson, superintendent of schools 
of McComb, Miss., has been granted a leave of 
absence of one year to pursue graduate studies 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Dr. ErNest MARSDEN, assistant director of 
education in New Zealand, has been appointed 
permanent secretary of the new industrial and 
scientific research department that is being es- 
tablished as recommended by Sir Frank Heath, 


secretary of the British Department of Scien- 
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tifie and Industrial Research. Dr, Ma; 
formerly a fellow of Manchester U) 
protessor ot physics at Victoria ( 
The 


partment is to encourage research an 


Zealand University. purpose o 
the application of the results to pri: 
secondary industries. 


PROFESSOR FERNANDO DE ARTEAGA 
professor of Spanish at Oxford ; 
celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday 
10. To mark this anniversary, and 
their affection for their veteran colleague. 
university teachers of Spanish in Great 
and Ireland have presented him with an add; 
“We. the 


signed, teachers of Spanish in the w 


part of which is as follows: 


and university colleges of Great Brit 
Ireland, desire, on the oecasion of you 

fifth 
greetings, and to place on record our appr 


birthday, to offer you our affect 


tion of the devoted work which vou 


in this country during a period « 


PRESIDENT FRED M. ALEXANDER, 0 
ginia Edueation Association, has recent 
vacancies in the committee on Teachers’ hi 
ment Fund by appointing the followi: 
members: Miss Virginia Old, of Norfolk: 
Lottie Evans, of Richmond; Miss Nora (Cr 
enberger, of Bassett, and Dr. John Gar 
Pollard, of the College of William and 
Williamsburg. 


THE Rev. WituiamM CONNELL, of St 
University, has been appointed regent 


Marquette University College of Musi 


Dr. Epwarp A. Fitzpatrick, dear 
rraduate school of Marquette Universit 
waukee, will speak on “Possibilities ar 
tions of legislation for low income fan 
the Catholie Conference of Charities, at 
N. Y., on September 27. He wi 
“Edueational possibilities of the hospit: 
hospital conference of the American ‘ 
Surgeons in Montreal, in October, and 
dress the National Council of Cathol 
in Milwaukee, also in October. 


Dr. WittiaM McDovGat., professor o! 
chology at Harvard University, read a pape! 
“An experiment supporting the Lamare: 
hypothesis” at the meeting on August 10 
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and of the 


iation, held at the University of 


psychology sections 


Fripay, from 1921 to 1923 president 

van Agricultural College and since 
fessor of political economy at the New 
Research, New York 
banking conditions 


City, 


r Soc ial 


to investigate 


Lorp, of the school of 
Boston University, 


Everett W. 
administration ol 
ne to Porto Rico to superintend the open- 
the new school of commercial administra- 


He has 


med honorary director of the school. 


the I niversity ol Porto Rico. 


thousand parents have signed a petition 
for the dismissal of Superintendent ot 
Marion MeDaniel, of Oak Park, LIL., 
smissed fifty students from high school 
reenter after they 
The 


superintendent 


iid not let them 


fraternities. parents have 
the 


because of his “lack of sympathy with 


secret 


should be 


PRaTT SHERMAN, from 1911 to 1924 
the department of English at North 
University, was drowned on August 21, 

orty-fifth year. Since 1924 he had been 


editor of the New York Herald-Tribune. 


MELAMET, professor of modern lan 


Baltimore City College, died on 


James B. T. 
lin the New York City publie schools, 
He 


merly president of the Orange County 


DEMAREST, for many years 
August 21, aged sixty-seven years. 


Association, president and treasurer 
New York Principals’ Club, and treasurer 
New York Club, 


Schoolmasters’ 
vice-chan- 


1919 


the | niversity ot Liverpool, died on 


GEORGE ADAMI, since 


10, aged sixty-four years. He was pro- 
pathology at McGill University from 
919. 


Humpureys Davies, principal of 
stwyth College, Wales, died on August 10. 

a member of the council of the Univer- 
vice-chancellor 


Wales, and served as 


1923 to 1925. 


International Cong 


Tue Eighth 


meets at 


Groningen, 
The 


gists on the program include Professor Edwin 


chology 


September 6 to 11. American ps} 


McDougall and 


Harvard Univer 


Professor William 
Professor Daniel Starch, of 

sity; Professor James H. Leuba, of Bryn Mawr 
Herbert S. Langtfeld, ot 


Princeton University, and Dr. L. J. 


G. Boring, 


College; Professor 
O'Rourke, 
of the U. S. Civil Service Commission 


Edueati 


W ill be 


Moral 


spring, 


THE fourth International 


Congress, postponed from the 


on 


beginning September 28. 


held at Rome, 
The subjects for discussion are “The possibility 
of a universal moral code as a basis for educa 
tion,” and “Personality: the means of its de 
velopment in the family, in schools and in hu 
More than 400 
expected to attend. The 


tional Education, New York City, will be 


man society.” delegates are 


Institute of Interna 
repre 
sented. 


THE Congress of the International Federation 
held in 


Two hundred and thirty 


Federation of Students was Prague, 


trom August 18 to 28. 
one delegates were present, representing Great 
Britain, Holland, 


Denmark, the United States, Hungary, Switzer 


France, Belgium, Sweden, 


land and Bulgaria. 


AMERICAN EpucaTION WEEK will be observed 


from November 7 to 13, according to announces 
ment by J. W. Na 


tional 


Crabt ree, secre tary 


Education Association, on behalt 


organization and the American Legion, 


number of national 


this effort to 


together with a large 
are 


publie 


iZations, 


the 


sponsoring acquall I 


the 


The joint commission has prepared a 


with work and needs of the 


gans for each of the various da 
ws: Sunday, November 7, For God 
Day; Monday, November 8, Co 

Novembe1 
Wednesday, November 10, 
Equal Opportunity Day; Thur November 
11, Armistice Day; Friday, November 12, K: 
Your November 13, 


Community Day. 


Country 


tional Rights Day; Tuesday, 


Patriotism Day; 
saay, 
School 


Day; Saturday, 


W. Eliot, pres 
emeritus of Harvard, was filed for probate 


Dr. Samuel A. Eli 


Cambridge, only surviving son of the 


THE will of Dr. Charles 


week at Cambridge 
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eator, and four grandchildren will receive the 
bulk of the estate. No indication of the amount 
was given. To his son and grandchildren Dr. 
Eliot leaves all his books, pictures, engravings 
and furniture. Each grandchild gets a specific 
bequest of $7,500, from the Charles W. Eliot 
fund, residue of which is to go to the President 
and Fellows of Harvard as “the Charles W. 
Eliot fund,” the income to be applied to sup- 
port of instruction or research in landscape 
architecture or preventive medicine. Should 
any direct descendant need aid in obtaining 
education, the president and fellows shall sup- 
ply that aid from income of the fund. 


A ciTizEN of Charlestown Township, Pennsy]l- 
vania, who asks that his name be withheld, has 
offered to donate $20,000 to the East Pikeland 
Township School District to be applied toward 
the erection of a five-room consolidated school 
building along the road between Phoenixville 
and Kimberton. Some time ago this same 
citizen made a donation of $20,000 to the 
Charlestown Township School District for a 
similar purpose, and a school building has been 
erected near Devault. The school directors of 
Charlestown Township plan to submit the 
proposition to the voters at the November gen- 
eral election, asking their approval of a $25,000 
loan, inasmuch as it is estimated the new school 
would cost $45,000. There are now four one- 


room schools seattered throughout the township. 


WESLEYAN FEMALE COoLueGe, Atlanta, Ga., 
has been given $100,000 by B. N. Duke, New 
York capitalist. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL institute has been estab- 
lished in Milan by the Milan Tramway Com- 
pany. It is under the direction of Signor Cor- 
beri, assisted by Dr. Mizzi. 


THE Christian Science Monitor states that the 
Chinese government has informed the Univer- 
sity of Belgrade, Jugoslavia, through the Jugo- 
slav government, that it would like a seminar 
of Chinese language and culture to be founded 
at Belgrade. A similar desire has been ex- 


pressed by the Chinese government to the 
French, British, Greek and Rumanian govern- 
ments, while a Chinese seminar has already been 
set up at Prague. The Chinese will maintain 
these seminars at their own expense. 


Tue London Times states that in th. 
a meeting is to be held in London to consid 
proposal for the formation of a British 
tute in Paris. The establishment of an jn: 
has been under discussion for some ye 
and has the approval of two former 
bassadors, Lord Derby and Lord 
The present ambassador in Paris, Lord 
hopes to attend the meeting, which has 
provisionally fixed for November 1. Th 
Mayor will probably preside. It is under 
that the British universities generally 
vorable to better provision being made 
educational guidance of British students 
Paris. It may also be possible to provide re 
dential accommodation at the Cité Univers 
taire, where the Prince of Wales is to op 
hostel for Canadian students in October 
as a beginning it is regarded as essenti: 
there should be some center, possibly in conn 
tion with the University of London, wher 
tion and help may be provided for the | 
dreds of students from English, Scottish 
Welsh universities who go to Paris to enjoy t! 


many educational facilities provided there. 


Tue Ministry of Agriculture for Great Brit 
ain have announced that they will continue 
1926 the scheme under which a limited numb 
of young agricultural students from England 
have in 1924 and 1925 been afforded an opp 
tunity of visiting Denmark to obtain some pr 
tical experience of Danish agriculture. | 
the same arrangement a number of young D: 
ish students went to England. The students 
required to pay their own traveling expenses | 
and from their destination and to undert 
regular work on a farm, for a period ot 
three to six months, in return for fre 
and lodging. No money is payable to 
The National Farmers’ Union have in the 
given assistance in the selection of farms whe! 
Danish students can be received and in secur! 
suitable British applicants for work on Dat 
farms. 

Pans have been completed for the 


+ 


American University, which will be erected 


garia, according to an announcement mac 
the trustees of the American schools at Sam 
kov, Bulgaria. Work on the five-year builc! 
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begin this month. The large plot 

on which the university will stand is 
the Bulgarian government. Both 
women will be admitted to the new 
In a statement, issued recently, the 

ve the following reasons for the erec- 
the university: First, to replace the 
wuilding of the American schools at 
which are now inadequate, and sec- 
erect a fitting institution for the hun- 
students in the Near East who, because 
il or other reasons, are unable to enter 


College and the American Girls’ School 


nstantinople. 


i 


’ 


partly to the increase in the number ot 
s employed in the New York City school 
ind partly to the operation of the Cole 
hool act the State of New York is con- 
¢ toward the maintenance of the city 
for the new academic year nearly $3,- 
more than it did for the last year. 
half the $2,867,000 increase in state 
due, the New York Sun states, to the 


the Cole school law, which allots $50 


per teacher than the previous apportion- 


Inasmuch as the city has approximately 


' teachers, the revenue from this source is 


$1,500,000. During the past year, the 


nereased its teaching corps by approxi- 


1,000. This added another $800,000 or 
the state school funds. The remainder 
e from increased allotments for voca- 


and continuation school teachers and for 


hers of mentally and physically handicapped 


ire! 


4 


Associated Press dispatch of August 27 


ports that three hundred teachers in the pub- 


hools of Guadalajara, Mexico, have been 


ssed by the school authorities because they 


to reply to the government’s circular 
ng them to define their attitude on the 


ernment’s religious policy. 


f 


f 


of 15 students and teachers from 


wational institutions of Baja California, 


and Mexico City have recently com- 
six weeks of special study at Pomona 


, according to special correspondence to 


ie Christian Science Monitor. A joint plan of 


+ 


} 


al cooperation between Pomona College 


he governments of Sonora and Baja Cali- 


fornia was responsible for sending 13 

group. The remaining two were the first 
change scholarsh p holders sent by the Natio 
University of Mexico. The bringing of Mexi 
ean teachers to the summer session of Pomona 
College was a new idea this year, and its success 
has led to plans for greater activities along 
similar line in the future. It is the hope of F 
A. Pesqueira, Mexican consul at Los Angeles, 
ultimately to have as many as 400 Mexicar 
teachers and students attending summer courses 
in southern California yearly, thus establishing 
an interchange which will make educational 
methods of Mexico and the United States avail 


able to teachers and students of both countries 


MeN students at the University of Wisconsin 


have abandoned the task of self-government 
" 


after twenty years of trying to find a way to 


administer the discipline power granted to them 
by the faculty and the regents. Beginning with 
the fall semester this month, the full control ot 
discipline of men students will pass back into 
the hands of the faculty. Steady decline of 
student interest in its legislative and judicial 
organizations of recent years is given as the 
cause. It is agreed by the university authori 
ties on the campus that the court died of inar 
ition, and that the question of self-government 
generally has ceased to interest the men stu 
dents. 

Tue Christian Science Monitor reports that 
the Milwaukee Board of Education is giving 
favorable consideration to a plan which, if 
adopted, will give teachers in the school system 
furloughs for study and travel every seven 
years. Under the plan being considered in t! 
school board’s instruction committee, which will 
report later to the board as a whole, teachers 
would be given leaves of absence with part pay, 
using their twelve-month vacations to improve 
their education and to broaden themselves by 
travel. New teachers, coming into the school 
system on probation, would be used to fill ten 
porarily the places of those on leave each year, 
and since the probationers receive smaller wages 
than the regular teachers, the new plan would 
not entail any additional burden. Teachers on 
leave would receive the difference between their 
regular salaries and the amounts paid the pro- 


bationers. 
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stated in the Christian Science 


du Pont has announced 


It is also 
Monitor that Pierre S. 
that he will make no further effort to induce the 
Delaware Legislature to pass a bill at the pres- 
ent session for bonding the state to the amount 
of $9,000,000 for the rebuilding of all the old 
and unfit school houses. The bill was defeated 
by two votes in the state senate two years ago 
and it is listed to come up again. The measure 
has met with so much opposition from some of 
the rural districts that it was decided to let the 
bill lie in abeyance and remove the chief bone 
of contention before the voters in November. 
The drys of the state had planned to join with 
the anti-bonding electors to defeat the measure 
in retaliation for Mr. du Pont’s open advocacy 
of changes in the enforcement of the prohibition 
amendment. He has advocated regulation of 
the traffic after the method in vogue in Quebec. 
Mr. du Pont’s action, however, does not bar the 
measure from the legislature, and it yet may be 
introduced and pressed by any member of that 
body. It is announced that the surplus revenue 
of the state, which amounts to more than $5,- 
000,000 a year, can be devoted to the rebuilding 
program that will provide within two years one 
of the most modern and complete educational 
plants in the United States. 


A corps of experts from Harvard University 
for the last two years has been making a survey 
of the Cambridge school system. It now sub- 
mits a report of 300 typewritten pages to the 
school committee. They examined school build- 


ings, curriculum and children. They report “de- 
plorable conditions” in many of the buildings, 
that ninety per cent. of the elementary schools 
have fire hazards and a “general inadequacy of 
plant” in some, but say that the curriculum is 
well The 


the establishment of the junior high-school sys- 


conceived. commission reeommends 


tem on the 6-3-3 plan. 


THE cooperation of 34 schools in northern 
Illinois has been secured for a reading investi- 
gation to be carried out under the direction of 
Professor William S. Gray, of the University 
of Chicago School of Education. The study as 
planned will continue for two years. The pur- 
pose of the work during the school year 1926-27 
will be to improve the teaching of reading 
through the application of the results of scien- 
Two general types of studies have 


tific studies. 









been planned. In one of these the city eo! 
systems of Rock Island and Wilmette w : 
as units during the coming year in an effor 
reorganize and improve their instruct 

reading as far as time permits. 
several types of schools have been selected 
which controlled experiments will be condyct 
These include rural schools, village seho 
four types of highly organized city schoo! 
tended primarily by foreign children, neg; 
children, children of wealthy parents, and ¢| 
various 


representing nationalities 


The study is made possible 


dren 
economic levels. 
a subsidy from the Commonwealth Fund. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN TURKEY 
RECENT discussion in American papers r 
garding the ratification of the treaty con 
with Turkey at Lausanne in 1923 has referr 
to the American schools and colleges in 1 
key, which up to 1922 were under the pre 
conditions, but which since then have been und: 
the new rules of the Turkish government 
Many of the American schools in th 
Turkish empire were conducted almost ex 
sively for the minority communities, espe 
the Greeks and Armenians, and on account 
the removal of their constituency a large 1 
ber of them were closed during the great 
or during the Greeo-Turkish War of 1919-22 
At the present time, there are three Ameri 
colleges and eight other American schools 
ating in the territory of the Turkish rep 


} 
T Y 


and several others are hoping shortly to 1 


work. During the past year, all these el 
American institutions have made steady prog 
ress, and there is every reason to believe | 
they are welcomed by the Turkish governn 
and people and that they are renderi: 
service to the new state. 

Robert College and Constantinople W 
College and three of the schools are located 
Constantinople and still receive their patr 
in considerable measure from the minor 
munities and from foreigners, especial 
garians, who have long frequented the ‘ 
In other « 


= i¢ 


stantinople American colleges. 
however, there are very few non-Moslem 
and practically all the students in the 
Moslems. F 


Qmvri 


ican institutions are now 


stance, in the International College at 
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students, there are but six foreign- 

the rest save seventeen Turkish Jews 
s. In the Constantinople institu- 
, the proportion of Moslem Turks is 
nereasing. 

re and through the war, foreign institu- 
little interfered with and, providing 
ficial permits, did about as they 


iia 


Practically all of them required all stu 
attend Christian religious instruction 
services, as the overwhelming per- 
the students were Christians. Save 
irement more honored in breach than 
that all students should study Turk- 
chools taught about what they liked 
supervision they received was purely 
and oftener nil. 
t régime has altered all this, 
ols as private institutions under 
e republic, which is determined, 
er nations, to be master in its own house- 
These laws have thus far been applied 
reasonable manner and the schools have 
nsuperable difficulty in adjusting them- 
them. The most important provisions 
iws as they apply to American institu 
re as follows: 
There shall be no religious propaganda 
ls. Students of one religion may 
be compelled nor permitted to attend 
services or instruction in another re- 
Where there are Christian students, 
ay be required to attend any number of 
s classes or exercises, and in the schools 
there are many Christians these exer- 
are usually continued or alternate with a 
religious assembly. 
Every student is required to study a pre- 
1 number of hours of Turkish, and in cer- 
asses, additional hours of Turkish history 
geography, under Turkish teachers who 
ppointed by the government, but paid by 
salaries fixed by the government. 
has involved some difficulties in adjust- 
tand makes a seeming hardship for foreign 
ents. It also opens the way for possible 
hes over teachers, of whom the supply is 
ted. On the whole, however, the rule has 
applied fairly and only suitable persons 
been appointed and the rates of pay have 
reasonable. The government looks upon 


the teaching of these subjects as necessary to 
the proper nationalizing of the children. 

(3) The schools are under the inspection of 
the government, all teachers must be approved 
by the government and in general the institu 
tions must conform to government regulations, 
Here again, difficulties might arise in case in 
spectors were unreasonable or arbitrary, and 


some causes of misunderstanding have arisen, 


but on the whole, the experience has been mu 


tually educative and practically all the schools 
report that their relations, both officially and 
otherwise, are growing more intimate and satis 
lactory. 

There is no doubt that the Turkish govern 
ment is bound to insist that foreign institutions 
shall help to build up strong Turkish youth and 
is willing at any cost to preserve its own author 
ity. Three successive ministers of public in- 
struction, including the present incumbent, have 
stated their earnest desire to have the help of 
the American schools, and officers of the gov 
ernment, from the cabinet members and depu 
ties down, in large numbers send their children 
to American schools, while leading citizens 
patronize them in increasing numbers. When 
one takes into consideration the past experi 
ence of the Turks with foreign institutions, it 
is but natural that the present government 
should take some such stand as it does. While 
some of the new conditions are a bit hard to 
meet, they are understandable and from the 
Turkish viewpoint necessary. The American 
educators are increasingly enthusiastic about 
the possibility for real educational advance and 
when a larger number of Americans have fitted 
themselves for close contact with the Turks, 
and a sufficient number of English-speaking 
Turkish teachers have been trained to take the 
places formerly occupied in the American 
schools by experienced Armenian and Greek 
teachers, there is every reason to believe that 
a large service awaits the American schools 

The schools of the minorities, who are Turk 
ish subjects, are also subject to closer scrutiny 
and are compelled to nationalize rather than to 
denationalize the children, but these, too, are 
adjusting themselves to the new conditions 

Cass ARTHUR REED 

INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 

SMYRNA, TURKEY 
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DISCUSSION 


MILLAGE TAX FOR STATE EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Is a millage tax desirable as a means of sup- 
port for state educational institutions? In an 
effort to determine the present attitude concern- 
ing this question an inquiry was sent to the 
heads of state universities and colleges in the 
United States. 


questions were asked. 


In this inquiry the following 


Is institution supported by millage tax? 

If so, how long has plan been used? 

What has your experience shown to be the ad- 
building pro- 
grams, maturing far-reaching plans, etc.? 


vantages of the scheme, e¢.g., in 
What, if any, have proved to be the disadvan- 
tages of the plan, e.g., occurrence of unforeseen 
conditions, loss of service viewpoint, etc.? 
Has this institution ever been on a millage basis 
If so, why? 


Summarize advantages; disadvantages. 


and abandoned it? 


Has any attempt been made to establish a mill- 


age tax and failed? If so, why? 


These questions were accompanied by the fol- 
lowing letter addressed to the head of the insti- 
tution in each case: 


Dear Sir: 


Is the millage tax desirable or not as a means 
This is 


apparently a live question in several sections of 


of supporting educational institutions? 


the country. 

The state constitution of Kansas was amended 
several years ago to make the millage tax pos- 
sible, but the plan has not yet been put into prac- 
tice. 

It is to get information as to the desirability 
of a millage tax support that we are venturing 
request for such information as you may have, 
bearing upon the subject. 

We shall, of course, expect to make the results 
of this inquiry available to those who furnish in- 
formation. 

Your reply to the inclosed questions and such 
furnish will be 


other information as 


valued highly. 


you may 


Replies were received from forty-eight insti- 
tutions, with seventeen of which the millage tax 
is now in use for partial or entire support as 
follows: 
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Effective P 


University of Ari- 


zona Six years Maintenar 
University of Ar- suilding ar 

kansas 1917 ma tea 
University of Colo- suilding 

rado Fifteen years mainter 
University of Ken- 

tucky 1918 Mainter 
University of Min- Partia 

nesota ...... a aa maint 
University of Michi- 

gan 1868 ’ 
Michigan State Col- Building 

lege 1902 maintenat 
University of Mon- 

tana 1921 Mainter 
Maryland State Col- 

lege 1920 Maintenane¢ 
University of Ne- suilding 

vada Five years mainte 
University of New Building 

Hampshire 1925 mainter 
University of Porto 

Rico One year ? 
Oregon State Agri. 

College 1920 ? 
Utah Agricultural 

College 1889 ? 
University of Utah 1911 Maintenar 
University of Wash- 

ington 1911 Mainte 
University of Wy- 

oming .. 1887 ? 


Six institutions were reported as having beer 
on the millage basis in the past but not 
These State 
Iowa, Iowa College of Agriculture and M 


institutions were: University 
chanie Arts, University of Idaho, University « 
Nebraska, North Dakota Agricultural Colleg 
and Purdue University. 

The advantages of the millage tax most 
quently mentioned by those replying are that 
gives a basis for planning ahead over longer 
periods of time, gives stability to plans w! 
once made, increases the support as the wealt 
of the state grows, and keeps the institution out 
of polities. 

President J. C. Futtrall, of the Universit) 
of Arkansas, thinks that the millage tax “gives 
the institution . . . a larger sum than it woul 
be possible to secure by means of appropri 
tions made direct from the state treasurer. 
President Kenyon L. Butterfield, of the Mic! 
gan State College of Agriculture, thinks th 
millage tax “ideal for current purposes, less d 
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President C. 


building purposes.” 
p, of the University of Montana, says 


has not assisted in building program 
ion but has made possible the main- 
f the university in the face of a marked 
sion in the state.” Chancellor Thomas E. 
the University of Porto Rico, says, 
cht us a 150 per cent. increase in an- 
me.” President MeVey, of the Uni- 
of Kentucky, looks upon a millage tax 


ruaranteed minimum support (that) must 


emented by appropriations.” 
\rkansas on the basis of an established 
. tax a bond issue for new buildings has 
ade, the bonds to be paid off by a sink- 
| which will be taken annually from the 
eeds of the millage tax. 
secretary to the president of the Colo- 
State Agricultural College writes: 


listinet advantages are that when we know 

what our income is to be year from year, projects 

planned, workers can be employed, and a 
for 

reatest advantage is that it keeps the in- 

The 


titution that was supported by direct ap- 


te program outlined years in advance. 


it of politics. writer came from 
ns and every two years the institution 

reed to go before the legislature and ask 

r appropriations and there was always pres 
ight to use the institution to further the 
r interest of some party or party leaders. 
where a 


s not true millage is established 


ntinues from year to year. 


Iowa where the educational institutions 
times in the past derived funds from 
there efforts to 


re the plan. Speaking of some resolutions 


ge tax have been recent 
ted by the presidents of the state educa- 
institutions during a legislative session 
years ago, the secretary to the president 
lowa State University cites arguments as 
ws in effect: 


rder to secure necessary buildings and 

essary land to care for increased attendance, 
with any degree of certainty and with wise ex 
ture, it is believed that a millage tax granted 
1 term of years is the best and most satisfac- 
system for the state to adopt. Such a sys- 
would enable the State Board of Education, 
harge of state make more 
prudent 


nt plans, purchase materials at the lowest 
price and anticipate the needs and demands of 


‘ 


institutions, to 
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the state in the most businesslike way The most 
important developments that have come to these 
educational institutions since their founding are 
results of the adoption of the plan of granting 
a small millage tax during a term of years. Such 
and effi 


a plan provides for permanency iency. 


Chief among the disadvantages of the millage 
tax plan appears to be fluctuation of assessed 
valuations and faster growth of enrolment than 
ot assessed valuations. The University of Arn 
that 
been dropping and hence returns to the uni 
Likewise Presi 


dent Clapp, of the University of Montana, says 


zona reports “assessed valuations have 


versity have been decreasing.” 


that “reduced valuations have greatly dimin 
ished the income from that anticipated.” As 
Alfred Atkinson, of Montana State 


College, puts it, “drop in assessed valuation has 


President 


provided smaller returns than we were antici- 
pating, and yet the public thinks the tax is ade- 
quate.” The Oregon Agricultural College also 
points out the changeable property valuations 
as a disadvantage, saying that “‘the valuation of 


did 


pected when the first law was passed (1920), 


property not increase as rapidly as ex- 
hence the necessity for a second law increasing 


the 
The University of Utah along with others has 


revenue.” 


found that “the tax granted is inadequate in 


amount.” President Henry Suzzallo, of the 
University of Washington, suggests that “the 
must be looked upon as : 
that “the plan lacks 
Edward C. Elliott, of 


versity, reports that “the last legislature placed 


millage tax mini 


mum” and flexibility.” 


President Purdue Uni 
the university support within the state budget 
after the university had derived the principal 
part of its support from a mill tax for nearly 
thirty years.” He says further that “while the 
millage tax policy has certain undoubted advar 
tages it must be recognized that with shifting 
property valuations such tax is no longer to be 
regarded as a guarantee of adequate support.” 
A report from the University of North Da- 
kota sums up the matter aptly by saying that 


in any event the educational institution is di 
Chan- 
Nebraska, 
which for a time had millage tax support, com 
that, “it is 
President 


rectly dependent upon the legislaturs 
cellor Avery, of the University of 
about a fifty-fifty 
Bradford 


ments propo- 


sition.” Knapp, of the 
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Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
approaches the millage tax question from a little 
different angle. He says: 


At the present time, I am strongly inclined to 
believe that there is an undue burden of tax falling 
upon the visible property of farmers, particularly 
The millage tax would have a tendency to in- 
I am not sure 


land. 
crease that rather than otherwise... . 
that the states will not find it wise to leave millage 
tax to be paid largely if not entirely for local 
purposes and get the necessary money for sup- 
port of state government and for higher educa- 
tion from other types of taxation. 


Six of the institutions replying indicated that 
attempts had been made to establish the millage 
tax basis of support. The main cause for fail- 
ure indicated seems to be legislative opposition 
based upon aversion to freeing the institutions 
from legislative control. 

On the other hand, President Guy W. Bailey, 
of the University of Vermont, says, “In fact 
we receive very little money from the state and 
are gradually coming to the conclusion that we 
would be far better off as a strictly endowed 
institution.” 

On the whole, it may be said in concluding 
this digest of evidence received that while some 
clear advantages of a millage tax basis of sup- 
port for state educational institutions have been 
pointed out, some very evident disadvantages 
have been cited also. In short the question is 
far from a closed one. 

V. L. StrRIcKLAND 

State AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS 





QUOTATIONS 


THE DECLINE OF THE NEW YORK 
CITY LECTURES 

At the height of its popularity the system of 
free evening lectures maintained by the Board 
of Education was truly a “University of the Peo- 
ple,” a term applied to it by the late Dr. Henry 
M. Leipziger, its organizer and its active head 
for more than a quarter of a century. 

Under Dr. administration the 
lecture system grew from a series of casual 
discourses in half a dozen centers to a well 
organized department. At one time close to 200 
centers were designated, most of them offering 


Leipziger’s 
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two lectures a week and attracting in the seaso, 
1,300,000 listeners. On the programs 
were travel talks, discussions of literature 


some 


and current happenings, musical recitals a) 
scientific demonstrations. 

Persons who sought to spend an interes 
and profitable evening had but to wall 
nearby schoolhouse, and if the spirit so m 
them they were allowed to question the lec; 
One of Dr. Leipziger’s requirements was 
when the formal talk had been completed 
auditors should be encouraged to enter 
discussion of the subject with which it dealt 

But even in Dr. Leipziger’s time his 
versity” had begun to decline in importane 
The neighborhood motion picture theater 
tracted an increasing number of his “ 


student 
and when he died, in the fall of 1917, the 
ture system already had seen its best days 
Since then development of the radio has : 
further inroads on its patronage. In the sc! 
year just ended only about sixty centers 
maintained, and each lecture had an averag 
attendance of about 180. 
Next year there will be still fewer centers 
but, it is hoped by the school authorities, a 
larger average attendance. Arthur S. Somer 
chairman of the Board of Eduecation’s budge: 
committee, has conceived the idea of concer 
trating the best this “University of the People” 
has to offer in a few of its “classrooms” and of 
equipping these with radio receiving appara! 
Thus the audiences will not only have the benetit 
of the lecturers the Board of Education 
employ, but they will be able to listen in wher 
ever a radio station offers something of par 
ticular merit. 
the city’s radio station, WNYC, many ot 
Board 
simultaneously to those before them and to the 


Moreover, by arrangement wi! 


of Edueation’s lecturers will speak 
uncounted auditors outside the walls.—The -: 


York Evening Sun. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES AS EDUCATORS 

In an average group of 100 children of scho 
age in this country 54 are attending public el 
mentary school, 7 are going to high schoo! a 
3 are taking work in night school, vocatior 
class or some other form of special instruct 


The other 36 are not in any kind of scho 


’ 


Even the 64 who are in school receive 0! 








, 1926] 





seven and a half years of educa- 


and universities, crowded 


colleges 
ire, train but 2 of the 100. 
this fragmentary education be filled 


moving picture and the radio doubt- 


they are not educational; they 


Newspapers and magazines 
creat popular sources of knowledge. 
t persons know about historical devel- 
entific advance sinee their school 


have learned from periodical liter- 


r x 


{meriean Library Association is correct, 
in suggesting that education derived 
of these kinds leaves some- 


publications 
be desired. The information they sup- 
scrappy ; its emphasis is overwhelmingly 
resent. A book, on the other hand, can 
eresting as a magazine, but it can also 
hole story. It offers knowledge in units. 
enables one to begin a subject at any 


to proceed continuously from that 


se of books in the twentieth century 
Yet, with 


printing presses and reading circles and 


a superfluous performance. 


clubs, there are said to be nearly fifty 


s persons in this country and Canada 


lo not have access to public libraries. To 
ete the picture we should have to add the 
of those who make no use of the li- 


ries at their disposal. 


e is a gap in our system of education. 


rradual closing may well be one of the chief 


national educational 


on our program. 
publie libraries, and more reading of the 
s in the publie libraries we have, will add 
lly to our stature 


Evening Post. 


as a nation—New 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 





STATISTICS 


THE PREDICTIVE VALUE OF THE 


YALE CLASSIFICATION TESTS 


vGH the use of “intelligence” tests and 


var methods of personnel classification in 


rican colleges dates from the close of the 
and has become so extensive that nearly 


very 


ry university and college is using a fresh- 
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man classification test of some form, reports ol 


the predictive significance of such measurements 


covering the lour-year period ot the college 
course are tew. The literature concerned with 


such tests is almost without exception limited to 
A briet 


the examina 


the first two years of college work. 
ot 
tions used at Yale may therefore be of value as 


summary the effectiveness of 
a record of the utility of the classification test 


in a large university over the full four-year 
period. 

Classification tests have been given to the in 
coming freshmen at Yale each year since the 
fall of 1919. 
present records covering tour years or more ol 
1923, 1924 


the 


There are therefore available at 


academic work for three classes, viz., 
1925 An 


predictability of college suecess by such tests 


and extensive investigation of 
and by other criteria is now in progress and the 
following results, among others, have thus far 
been obtained for the three classes mentioned 
above. 

The class of 1923 was given the Army Alpha 
test in the fall of 1919. 
inary correlations obtained with Alpha on the 


On the basis of prelim- 


entire class and additional tests, given to a part 
of the class, an eight part test, of greater diffi- 
culty than Alpha, was drawn up and adminis- 
tered to the class of 1924 the following fall. A 
further revision resulted in the test given the 
1925, which is now being used as the 
This latest re- 


class of 
standard Yale classification test. 
vision of the test consists of two equivalent 
forms, each form containing four parts. Part I 
is an arithmetic test, part II is an opposites 
test of eighty items, part III a multiple choice 
completion and part IV an information test of 
the “true-false” type. In administering the test 
Form 2 follows Form 1 after an intermission of 
about five minutes. 

The three classes with which this report is 
concerned include slightly different groups. The 
class of 1923 is confined to students who were 
candidates A.B. Ph.B., 
whose courses were for the most part in the lib- 
eral arts, while the classes of 1924 and 1925 in- 
clude, as well, students who were candidates for 
the degree of B.S., whose courses were predomi- 


for the degree of or 


in pros 
n prog 


1 Investigation of the class of 1926 now 
ress (790 cases) has confirmed all results herein re- 


ported for the classes of 1923, 1924 and 1925. 
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TABLE I 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION RETWEEN CLASSIFICATION TEST SCORES AND AVERAGE Acapewie ¢ 


First Yr. Second Yr. 

r n r n 
1923 406 366 322 334 
1924 377 564 339 524 
1925 391 723 318 696 


P.E., is less than 
nately scientific or practical. Beginning with 
the class of 1924 both arts and scientifie stu- 
dents had a common freshman year during 
which the curriculum and instructing staff were 
essentially the same for both groups. Division 
between the two groups came at the beginning 
of the sophomore year. The standards for en- 
trance to the freshman class were gradually 
raised during the period studied so that each 
more 


succeeding class represents a somewhat 


exacting selection from the number of candi- 
dates for entrance. 

Table I gives the correlations between test 
scores and the average academic grade for each 
class for each of the four years. 

Total work in the table represents the aver- 
age academie grade for whatever was the dura- 
tion of the college attendance if as much as one 
half year. First-year grades were considered 
only for those cases remaining a full year. 

The correlations thus obtained do not differ 
significantly from those reported by investi- 
gators in other institutions. The Yale test is 
administered, including all labor of distribution 
of blanks, ete., in approximately fifty minutes. 
The coefficients of Table [{ indicate that some- 
thing is measured by the tests of significant im- 
portance in college work throughout the whole 
course, despite the brevity of the examination. 

With some irregularity the coefficients de- 
crease during the four years. If the samples 
studied are limited to those students who re- 
mained in college four full years so that the 
groups remain constant in number throughout, 
the coefficients exhibit somewhat the same ten- 
dency, although less in extent. Similar although 
more regular tendencies reported by Rogers* 
were explained by her as perhaps due to the 


2 Rogers, A. L., Brit. J. of Psych., 15, 1925, p. 
410. 


+ 


Third Yr. 
r n 
342 315 
67 $92 
380 629 


.035 in every case. 


Fourth Yr. Tot 





[ Vou. 


XXIV, N 


n r 
Son re 
162 oy 
576 7 S 


greater demands upon native intelligence 


the earlier years as compared to the late; 


study of the measures of distributio, 


groups here considered makes it possible ¢ 


gest other explanations, at least for ow 


The variability of the academic grade shy 


regular and significant 


decrease throug! 


four years even for the selected group whi: 


mained for the whole course. It seems lik 


that the decreasing accuracy of prediction { 


test score to academic grade is due in a larg 


degree either to the increasing homogeneit, 


performance by the group or to the decreasiy 


range of the effective marking seale. A furt 


conditioning factor may be indicated in th 


creasing correlations, exhibited in 


Table \ 


low, between freshman grades and grades 


later years. 


This would indicate that the 


} 


grade is a variable function in some degre 


dependent of any stable trait measured either | 
the classification test or by the marking syste: 


of freshman year. 


An 


interesting differentiation betwee 


predictability of the academic grade by the test 
score for students who are candidates for the 
gree of Ph.B. or A.B. (Arts) and that for stu- 
dents who are candidates for the B.S. deg: 
(Science) is presented in Table II. 

The differences are constantly displayed 


each year of the course. 
ference are somewhat obscure. 


The causes of this dit 
The distinct 


agrees with that reported by several mvest 
gators* who have found that intelligence tess 
possess higher predictive value for cultural su 
jects than for practical or scientific studies. T! 
presence of the difference in freshman yee! 
however, when, it will be recalled, both arts an¢ 
science students have a common curriculum 4 


a common group of instructors, rather indicat 


f 


3 E.g., Peterson, J. C., ScrENCE, 63, 1926, p. 1 








s 











( ELATION BETWEEN CLASSIFI 
S 3 AND ( EGE GRADES 

i ( ELATIONS WITH 

S GRADES 


Total Work 


n I n 
132 1] AAT 21 
. 264 206 260 211 
169 468 { 478 
< 2 O0 PND Os 16 
t $4 iW every cast 


is due largely to a selective 
ther words it may be, if we assume 
easure stable mental ability, that 
tudents are more variable in the re- 
of performance to their ac 
an are the individuals who seek 
g 4B. or A.B. degree. This is, perhaps, a 
tion which may not be duplicated at 
tutions. 
tionship existing between entrance ex- 
rades and academic grades is of 
est when compared to the relation- 
ted by the test scores and the same 


\t Yale 
exist Under the old plan candidates 


two forms of entrance ad- 


tted upon passing a number of exami- 


taling fifteen entrance credits, and 


volving some twelve to fifteen sepa- 
rs. These examinations, further, may 


few at a time and thus spaced over a 
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number ot vears preceding the vear ot entrance 


Under the new plan candidates ot 


tory standing may take tour examinaty 


subjects studied during their last prepar 


veal and be idmitted solely on the bas ( t! 
grades if their preparatory standing has be« 
high in other subjects. It will be seen, ther 
lore that new plat entrants are p obab 
hmigher selection o students it lea rie 
sured by preparatory school marks. The dat 
reported below bears out this assumptio 
Table III gives the coefficients of correlation for 
the comp rison OT average entrance grades with 


academic grades. The old plan and new 


average 
plan entrants are separated in the calculation. 
higher 
test 


The values shown are but little if 
those 


scores in Table I 


any 


than exhibited by the classification 


correlated with the 


Same cri 


terion. New plan grades are shown to be less 


significant so far as prediction of the academx 


grade is concerned Some explanation of this 


will be attempted below. It Js interesting to 


note in connection with the data of these 
} 


corre- 
ations that new plan entrants average above the 
test seore ol the old plan 


mean classification 


entrants by about 0.50 of the distribution tor 
the whole class. 


That the 
reported in Table I for the 


similarity in the size of coefficients 


classification test 
scores and academic grades and those given in 
Table III is not due exe lusively to the similarity 
in the nature of the measurements is shown 


Table IV. 
but indicate that to a large extent the tw 


The intereorrelations are significant 
oO typ 3 


of examination measure different traits. 


TABLE III 


OF CORRELATION BETWEEN AVERAGE EN TRANCE GRADE AND AVERAGE YEARLY 


ACADEMIC GRADI 





First Yr. Second Yr. 


P r n r n 
) + 407 238 407 220 
+ .433 442 018 400 
1925 434 519 378 494 

New Plan 

M23 434 54 269 51 
14 .258 69 264 67 

25 405 142 354 131 

4 a 





cients for Old Plan Grades are more than five times the P.E..,. 


Third Yr. Fourth Yr. Total Wk. 


r n r n r 
376 209 50 192 440 247 
327 SS 312 562 442 455 
Yi 451 283 411 .247 587 
0389 49 441 48 338 55 
215 65 222 62 woe 70 
308 125 278 118 445 151 


Coefficients for 1923 and 1924 


. 


New Plan are in general less than four times the P.E..,. 
g r 
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TABLE IV 
COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN ENTRANCE 


GRADES AND CLASSIFICATION TEST SCORES 


Old Plan New Plan 


r n r n 
1923 +.336 249 319 55 
1924 48] 518 455 78 
1925 200 594 287 151 


r is more than five times P.E., in all cases except 
1923 New Plan. 


The fundamental significanee of the correla- 
tions reported for the classification test scores 
and academic grades rests in part upon the re- 
Table V 


gives the coefficients of correlation for academic 


liability of the two sets of measures. 
grades with academic grades. These grades rep- 
resent, of course, the average grade for the year 
in question so that the coefficients indicate not 
so much the reliability of the measurements of 
a student’s ability in a particular course as the 
stability of the measurements of his general 
scholastic capacity. In the calculations only 
cases remaining four full years are considered, 
so that the number for each class is constant 
throughout. 
TABLE V 
COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION AVERAGE 
ACADEMIC GRADES FOR EACH YEAR AND 

EVERY OTHER YEAR 


BETWEEN 


FOR 


1923, 406 Cases 


II III IV 

I T 40 J .709 .628 

II 794 652 

III .675 
1924, 532 Cases 

II III IV 

I + 834 683 578 

II 855 697 

III .716 
1925, 694 Cases 

II IIT IV 

I + .745 .696 .603 

II - .796 .708 

ITI .719 
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Obviously the coefficients m 
either by inaccuracy in grading or 
ity of performance upon the part of t 
or both. It does not seem justifiab], 


the rather low degree of relatio; 3] 
curacies in marking exclusively. A}j 
coefficients are frequently thus 
seems quite possible that an actua 
student pertormance, due, among ot 
effort or 


or to a prudent selection of cours 


to variation in 


count for perhaps a major part of t 
ancies indicated. This position is supp 
the very definite tendency shown in th 
cients to decrease as the span of comp: 
While it is unlikely that an 
regular increase in the inaccuracy ot 


creases. 


ment occurs as a student progresses fr 
man to senior year it is altogether possi! 
his level of performance may vary m 
tween freshman and senior years than bet 
freshman and sophomore years. 

The reliability of the tests themselves 
be stated definitely on the basis of an 
As an indi 
the self-correlation the comparison of t 
on Form I with that on Form II for th 
1925 may be cited. In the administrat 
tests for that class, half the class was ¢ 
forms in the reverse order to that 
other half. 
two groups are given in Table VI. 


present at our command. 


The correlation coefficients { 


TABLE VI 
COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN 5 


Form I anpD Form II. Cuass or 1920 


r 
Group A ‘ + 806 { 
Group B 7 851 


It will be noted that the test scores for g 
form show a reliability somewhat supe? 
that exhibited by the academic grade, des] 
the fact that the test score for the form 1s 
tained in approximately twenty minutes. T 
nature of the examination is such that 
disturbing factors of varying effort and distr 
tion present in the grade measurement ar 


minimum in the test scores. 
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Class of 1923 
4 Cases 




















Class of 1924 
557 Cases 




















Class of 1925 
706 Cases 




















Y 4 7 A. | 4 4 = i - 
% a a | 
PLATE I 
Predictability of Degree by Classification Test Percentiles 
Vertical axes: Percentage of cases at given percentile range 
obtaining the degree 
Horizontal axes: Percentile score on Yale Classification Test 
Smoothed curves from data of Table VII 

timate practical utility of the tests rest ation cases whose failure to graduate was 
r ability to predict, not so much the these causes. As such factors may be listed 
lemie grade, as the likelihood of meet- death; resignation because of illness, or financial, 
urements for graduation on the part domestic and other extra-university difficulties 
Especial interest therefore and disciplinary expulsions. In the following 
an investigation of the chances of tables (VII—X) the values were calculated upor 
for individuals making various test the basis of groups from which the individual 
Of the many factors determining the leaving for these reasons have been elimina 


+ oy a 4 ‘ 
graduation several may be recognized as Great care, however, was exercised 


tle or no relation to potential mental individuals whose resignations wer« 


+ 


1 so the attack upon the present ques- by lack of academie success. 
facilitated by eliminating from consider- Without such eliminations the 
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graduation for an individual who has been ad- 
mitted to Yale are for the class of 1923, 70 in 
100; for 1924, 71; and for 1925, 73. After 
these eliminations the chances are for 1923, 85; 
1924, 83; and for 1925, 84. By graduation is 
meant the obtaining of the degree in either 
three, four or five years. Figures for the 
chances of graduating in four years are some- 
what lower but, throughout the tables below, 
the significant tendencies are present, whether 
the group includes the total number earning the 
degree or only those who graduated with or be- 
fore their class. Those classed as graduating in 
five years include numerous individuals who 
completed their requirements by make-up exami- 
nations taken during the summer or fall follow- 
ing the graduation of their class. It is interest- 
ing to note that if the individuals who are 
dropped for scholastic reasons in freshman year 
are also eliminated the chances of graduation 
for any man reaching sophomore status are 
90 in 100 in 1923, 90 in 1924 and 89 in 1925, if 


he does not resign or is not expelled. 


TABLE VII 
PERCENTAGE OF INDIVIDUALS AT EACH PERCENTILE 
RANGE WHO GAIN THE DEGREE. RESIGNATIONS 
AND EXPULSIONS HAVE BEEN ELIMINATED 


No. of cases 
Percentile Ranks 
96-100 


9]- 


It therefore appears that the 
now in foree apart from the 
result in a group whose chances ay 
better than eight in ten of gradu 
and nine in ten if they survive 
year. The use of an additior 
test within such a highly select 


detecting the ten or twenty me 


who will not graduate is perha; 


but if any real success in each det 
demonstrated the diagnostic val 
must be obvious. Table VII give 
in one hundred of graduating ey 
individuals scoring percentile ranks 
classification test within the limits j 
Plate I shows graphically the dat 
VII. The curves have been smooth 
ing five adjacent values to obt: 
plotted. The definiteness « 
between test scores and the chane 
makes it quite clear that the clas 
measures something of very real 
coping with academic work 
In order that the value of the 
based upon test scores may be clea: 
it may be of value to give co 
for entrance grades and tor tres! 
TABLE VIII 
PERCENTAGE OF INDIVIDUALS GAININ 
AT EACH RANGE OF OLD PLAN | 
GRADE AVERAGI 


No. of cases 
Grade 
90-94 
89 
—84 
79 
74 
5-69 
64 
-59 
50-54 
15-49 
Per cent. after 
eliminations 


gaining Degree 


Total: 
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211 cases 
44% cases 


518 cases | 


4 
} 











New Plan 


——.. ‘-«1925 +~=Sl cases 
——— 1924 67 cases 
--=-=--- 1925 128 cases 








£. 
67.5 
PLATE II 





Predictability of Degree by Entrance Examination Grades 
Vertical axes: Percentage of cases at given examination grede 
obtaining the degree 
Horizontal axes: Average Entrance Examination Grade 
Data from Tables VIII and IX 





1925 4326 cases 
1924 527 cases 
1925 667 cases 








A L 4 4 
7° 75 80 85 K 
PLATE III 
Predictability of Degree by Average Freshman Grade 
Vertical axis: Percentage of cases at given Freshman Grade 
obtaining the degree 
Horizontal axis: Average Freshman Grade. Data of Table x 





VIII and IX give the chances in one which oceurs at the lower end of the distribution 
i ot graduation for individuals obtaining The passing grade for entrance examinations ol 
entrance grades within the limits indi-_ either plan is 60. Under very special cireun 


e II shows unsmoothed eurves repre- stances candidates who fail one or more of th 


se data. Attention is called in the entrance examinations are admitted 


the larger proportion of new plan The data of the tables indicate that 


gain their degree compared to old _ pecially admitted students are frequently n 
better material than those who just succeed 
Tables VIII and IX are of passing the minimum standard requiremet 


of the significant variation While this is quite understandable it doe 
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6U (passing) In 
he have such extenua 
allowed to remain in college, 

The values of Ta 
increased by the additional elir 
group considered of all cases who 
in or at the end of freshman year 
performance of such students is 
cided for them by the university 
inclusion in the table would only 
tendency present in the remainit 
grade of 75 or better in a course 
the individual quality credit in tha 
is quite evident that men whos¢ 
averages at quality credit 
almost certain to graduate if they do not res 
or are not expelled. Of the various criteria 
sidered freshman grades are therefore 
single index of a student’s future col 
cess both as to his numerical grade 


his ultimate chances of graduating. 


SUMMARY 


eate definitely that the reliability of the lower . , : 
: : Classification tests at Yale, mox 

1d of the entrance grade scale, especially for pan 
: Army Alpha Test but revised t 

new plan candidates, is rather low. 
m , ments of the college group, 
The corresponding data for freshman grades 


given in Table X and Plate III present a dif- 


with academic work of the order of 
Entrance grades show no higher correlation wi 
TART E the same eriterion. Test scores 
rABLE iterion. 1 nape 

rrades exhibit an intercorrelat 
borhood ot + 40 or less. Academ 


the form of yearly averages sho\ 


} THE DeEGR } 
EACH RANGE OF z RAGE FRESHMA 


from year to year between +.60 an 


relationship decreasing as the period 


years compared increases. The tests 


correlation between Form I and Form II 


in close succession between 


Comparison of the chances of 
degree with classification test pereent le 
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